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MINNESOTA LIBRARY ASSOCIATION 


The annual meeting of the Minnesota 
Library Association was held at Douglas 
Lodge, Itasca State Park, June 10th to 
12th with an attendance of 122. Follow- 
ing the opening dinner on Thursday eve- 
ning, there was an informal reception in 
charge of the Hospitality Committee, Miss 
Elizabeth Robinson of St. Paul, Chairman, 
and a unique county library play, entitled 
“Why Not,’’ given by members of the Lake 
Region Library Club. The play represent- 
ed a town meeting, with Mr. Walter of the 
University library as chairman of the 
board, at which members of the club, rep- 
resenting different types of townspeople, 
from their seats in the audience presented 
their arguments for or against county 
libraries. A violent thunder storm, which 
accompanied the performance, signified, as 
Mr. Walter said, either a storm of protest 
or thunderous applause. 

Friday morning was devoted to book 
talks, Miss Della McGregor of the St. Paul 
Publie Library and Miss Adeline T. David- 
son of Duluth presiding as chairmen of 
the juvenile and adult programs, respect- 
ively. Miss Ruth Peters, Children’s libra- 
rian of the Duluth Publie Library, in her 
paper on the ‘Inspirational books of the 
year,’ spoke of the importance of advertis- 
ing inspirational and cultural books as well 
as the most recent ones. Miss Ellen Lawin 
of International Falls presented a list of 
informational books of the year for chil- 
dren. Miss Grace A. F. Johnson of Hib- 
bing, in speaking of ‘“‘Standards in book 
selection,’’ advocated more definite stand- 
ards and the choice of positive, construct- 
ive books rather than the merely harm- 
less. Miss Marion Crosby of the Minne- 
apolis Public Library, in her talk on 
“Teachers, librarians, and book lists,’’ 
spoke especially of the Winnetka list. She 
expressed the belief that it is indicative of 
the new method of making booklists. It 
is not intended as a reading or buying list, 
but is merely a study of what children like, 
and what is fitted to their age. 

Miss Florence D. Love of Faribault pre- 
sented an excellent paper on ‘‘Tendencies 
in recent fiction,’’ which is printed else- 
where in this issue. Recent fiction was 
grouped and discussed briefiy as follows: 
Miss Helen Farr of Bemidji spoke of three 
novels of the soil: Wild geese, in which 
land means greed, Emigrants, where land 
stands for opportunity, and The Peasants, 
where land is life; Miss Hickman of Roch- 
ester dealt with The green bay tree, The 
elder sister, and The American tragedy; 
Miss Mildred Methven of St. Paul contrast- 
ed The hounds of spring and The unchang- 
ing quest; Miss Elizabeth Robinson of St. 
Paul spoke of The perennial bachelor, 
Drums, and The professor’s house, a group 
of American novels, and Miss McKenzie of 
Duluth a group of English novels, Mary 
Glenn, Chip of the block and The hare and 
the tortoise. Miss Maria Brace of St. Paul 





told us what people want in the St. Pay] 
library, and Miss Nelle A. Olson of Buhl 
presented a list of important non-fiction 
of the year. 

In the afternoon, three round tables 
were held simultaneously: Small Public 
Libraries, Catalogers and Trustees. 

In the evening the Association had the 
pleasure of listening to a most brilliant and 
stimulating address by Miss Mary Ellen 
Chase of the University of Minnesota, who 
spoke on “Some dangers in the wealth of 
reading matter for young people today.” 
*She drew a charming picture of her child- 
hood days, when she and her sister com- 
fortably seated on top of an old secretary, 
to avoid the draughts of a chilly New Eng- 
land kitchen, became acquainted with the 
real classics found in the family library, 
contrasting this state with the appalling 
number of books for children published 
each year with no literary value whatso- 
ever. She urged fewer books, but books 
of a more inspirational and cultural value 
and books which would teach children to 
think. Among those she especially stressed 
were Padraic Colum's Homer, Lorna Doone 
The Iceland fisherman, The Cloister and 
the hearth, Two years before the mast, 
Moby Dick, and Stevenson’s books. 

The minutes of the business meeting, 
which was held Saturday morning, are as 
follows: 

The annual meeting of the Minnesota 
Library Association was held at Douglas 
Lodge, Itasca State Park, June 10th to 
12th, 1926. The minutes of the previous 
meeting were not read, as they had ap- 
peared in print in Library Notes and News, 
The treasurer’s report, showing a balance 
of $307.12 in the treasury, was read and 
approved. The report of the Committee 
on Education, read by Miss Wood, was ac- 
cepted. 

Education Committee. 

The aim of the Education committee this 
year has been to find out progress in in- 
struction in the use of books and libraries. 
We chose this field because of the work 
that the Education committee of the Amer- 
ican Library Association has been doing in 
it, and because we wished to see how well 
Minnesota is in line with the recommenda- 
tions of the committee. We have sent out 
a number of informal questionnaires, with 
the following results: The questions were 
for the most part painstakingly answered 
and very interesting. Only the sketchiest 
report of the high spots can be given. We 
asked for, and got many splendid sample 
lessons, which we shall submit to the A. 
L. A. committee. 

Klementary Schools—Instruction in the 
elementary schools was reported in thirty 
cities. 

High Schools—In the high schools Min- 
nesota seems to be more than living up to 
the minimum standards set by the A. L. A. 
committee, in the number of lessons, which 
they set at six, and the method of giving 


*Read her essay “A Kitchen Parnassus,” inthe August Atlantic. 
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them. They suggest that the librarian 
give the lessons in the ninth grade in co- 
operation with whatever course is required 
of all students. 

Teachers’ Colleges—The work in teach- 
ers’ colleges varies greatly in the number 
of hours and the amount of credit given, 
put all offer, and all but one insist upon 
a course or part of a course to make more 
intelligent users of libraries. There seems 
to be, as yet, no uniformity as to the prep- 
aration of people who will make children 
intelligent users of the library—the appli- 
cation of students’ knowledge in their prac- 
tice teaching of children is not planned for 
to any extent. The necessity for this was 
one of the points stressed particularly by 
the A. L. A. committee. 

Three Teachers’ Colleges give summer 
courses in library methods, planned to 
equip teacher-librarians. 

Colleges and Universities—The Educa- 
tion committee of the A. L. A. made no 
suggestions in its outline for work in col- 
leges and universities, but our committee 
sent a brief list of questions to those in 
the state. Two additions to the work have 
been made during the year. Of the twelve 
in the state three now offer courses in 
library methods. Hamline is the latest 
entrant. The other step of interest is the 
Bibliographic seminar, given at the Uni- 
versity of Minnesota by Mr. Walter, to 
graduate students. 

Student Assistants—A question which 
has seemed a particularly pressing one of 
late, to school librarians, is that of student 
assistants. The State Department of Edu- 
cation will accept instruction in the use of 
books and libraries, with practice work as 
student assistants, as half an English 
credit, provided the instruction is given 
by some one who has had at least six 
weeks of library training. This beginning 
of standardization is most necessary but is 
only a beginning. The committee has data 
on this matter from eleven schools outside 
of the Twin Cities and Duluth. Of these 
we find that only four give credit for work 
done and two give pay. Albert Lea has a 
library club which is formed as an extra- 
curricular organization which works espe- 
cially after school hours—an interesting 
use of student energy. Of course, the ques- 
tion of ground to be covered in instruction 
and practice work must be determined 
somewhat by local conditions. Neverthe- 
less, much could be done by interested, ex- 
perienced persons or committees to help 
plan this work for overworked and inex- 
perienced teacher-librarians. 

Teachers’ Rooms—A valuable aid to the 
work of education in Minneapolis has been 
the opening, this year, of a teachers’ room 
in the public library, in plan and function 
very like the room in the St. Paul Public 
Library. A pleasant room, with easy 
chairs and reading lamps, where one may 
see the most recent books on education and 
the current educational magazines and 
bulletins. 

ELIZABETH SCRIPTURE, Chairman. 
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The chairman of the Committee on State 
Documents was unable to be present, but 
there was brief discussion and a motion 
was passed that the distribution of state 
documents to libraries within the state 
be referred to the Executive Board with 
power to act. 

The following report was afterwards 
submitted: 


State Documents Committee. 


The ever recurrent question before the 
Documents Committee is the distribution 
of state publications to libraries in the 
state. Librarians have tried various meth- 
ods of securing state publications but do 
not seem to have found a satisfactory plan 
by which libraries would receive certain 
desired publications when issued instead 
of having to request them, as is now so 
often the case. 

A more uniform method of distribution 
by the state or the departments of the state 
government seems to offer a possible solu- 
tion of this vexing problem, which should 
perhaps be referred to the legislative com- 
mittee for their consideration. 

The Historical Society issued its check- 
list of Minnesota public documents regular- 
ly during the last year, though less fre- 
quently than formerly, now quarterly in- 
stead of monthly. It aims to include all 
publications issued by the state depart- 
ments however published, excluding only 
very small and ephemeral publications oc- 
casionally. 

GERTRUDE KRAUSNICK, Chairman. 


The Committee on Resolutions presented 
a resolution, which, after discussion and 
amendment, was adopted as follows: 

Whereas; There is an increasing de- 
mand for trained library service in Min- 
nesota and a growing interest in librarian- 
ship as a profession, 

Whereas; Students are now. obliged to 
go outside the state to obtain library train- 
ing, and 

Whereas; The University of Minnesota 
offers unusual advantages as the location 
of a regional library school, 

Therefore; Be it resolved: 

That it is the sense of the Association 
that the need for the introduction of libra- 
ry courses in the University of Minnesota 
be urgently presented to the University au- 
thorities, and 

Be it further resolved: 

That the Minnesota Library Association 
stands ready to co-operate with the Uni- 
versity of Minnesota in any practicable 
scheme for raising funds, and that the 
Executive Committee be given power to act 
at the proper time, and 

Be it further resolved: 

That the Executive Committee be in- 
structed to draw up a suitable presentation 
of the matter to be submitted at once to 
the authorities of the University of Min- 
nesota. 











The following resolutions were also 
adopted: 

Resolved: That we express our appre- 
ciation to the officers of the Association for 
the inspiring program presented in such 
an exceptionally attractive setting, and 

That we extend our thanks especially to 
Miss Mary Ellen Chase for her stimulating 
address and to Mr. C. B. Lester of the 
A. L. A. Committee on Library Extension 
for his valuable contribution, and 

That the thanks of the Association be 
tendered the management of Douglas 
Lodge for the courtesies shown the Asso- 
ciation. 

A motion was approved that the Execu- 
tive Board be authorized to pay the ex- 
penses of the official delegate to the mid- 
winter meeting, not to exceed $75. 

After discussion, a motion was approved 
that the place and time of the next annual 
meeting be left to the Executive Commit- 
tee. 

The Nominating Committee presented 
the following names for office: President, 
Miss Harriet Wood, St. Paul; First Vice- 
president, Miss Margaret Hickman, Roch- 
ester; Second Vice-president, Mrs. Harvey 
Bertlesen, Fergus Falls; Secretary-Treas- 
urer, Miss Adelaide Rood, Minneapolis. 

It was moved and approved that the sec- 
retary cast the vote of the convention for 
the officers as named by the Committee. 
Miss Hickman resigned immediately and 
the President appointed in her place, Miss 
Grace Stevens, Virginia. 

Following the business meeting, a spe- 
cial meeting was given over to the Library 
Extension Committee. Mr. C. B. Lester of 
the Wisconsin Library Commission and 
Chairman of the A. L. A. Committee on 
Library Extension presented a paper on 
“Library Extension—some next steps,” and 
short reports of county library work in 
Minnesota were given, which led to a reso- 
lution that the Minnesota Library Associa- 
tion go on record as favoring the exten- 
sion of county libraries throughout the 
state. The resolution was adopted. 

Mr. Lester in his paper pointed out the 
lines of work the A. L. A. may follow out 
in the extension field. The (approxi- 
mately) 6,500 public libraries in the Unit- 
ed States, serve about 63 million people, 
leaving about 51 million people in our 
country without library facilities, so that 
the statement that about half of the peo- 
ple of the U. S. have no local libraries is 
correct. Only about three and one-half 
million of the 51 million live in urban com- 
munities of 2,500 population and over, so 
the conclusion was drawn that the problem 
is not a city library problem but a rural 
one. The units of library service vary, but 
the county has been found to be the best 
unit for rural areas. The work done by 
state library agencies is still needed until 
these larger agencies can be developed. 
The Committee’s recommendations to the 
A. L. A. ineluded widely distributed pub- 
licity, field agency work in the states not 
served by libraries, the study and com- 
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pilation of library laws and co-operation 
with state agencies. The committee is algo 
investigating such phases of library work 
as service to Negroes in the South, and 
service in our territories and dependencies, 

Miss Baldwin, as chairman of the Libra- 
ry Extension Committee, briefly surveyed 
county library work in Minnesota, where 
nine county libraries and 160 public libra- 
ries are in operation. Only five towns of 
over 2,500 population have no public libra- 
ries. Steele county library was the first 
county library in the state, followed by 
Washington county. Miss Hickman, Mrs, 
Bennett, Miss Foster, Miss Cloud, and Migs 
Buell spoke briefly of the work in their 
counties—Olmstead, Itasca, Koochiching, 
Hennepin and Ramsey counties. The Hen- 
nepin County library is the most prosper- 
ous, its one mill tax giving it an income of 
over $25,000. It has nineteen branch 
libraries with paid librarians, thirteen sub- 
stations, eighty-five rural school collee- 
tions, and nine routes covered by the book 
wagon. 

A report of Hospital library progress, 
prepared by Miss Perrie Jones, outlined 
the future of this work as the A. L. A, 
Committee on Hospital Libraries visions 
it. She believes that the hospital librarian 
in the public library ought to ‘be 
designated as the institutional librarian 
and that all institutions such as _ jails, 
workhouses, girls’ homes, ete., should log- 
ically be grouped under her supervision. 
In Minnesota the state hospitals and insti- 
tutions are under the able supervision of 
Miss Carey. It remains for the institution- 
al librarian to supplement this work in 
the county, district and municipal institu- 
tions, which can be the path of progress 
of hospital library work. 

ADRA FAY, Acting Secretary. 

Small Public Libraries Round Table. 

Miss Ethel McCubrey, Moorhead, was 
acting chairman of the Small public libra- 
ries round table. 

Miss Baldwin read the paper by Miss 
Gertrude Glennon of Stillwater on 

Adult Education. 

Miss Glennon reviewed briefly the his- 
tory of the movement for Adult Education, 
which has assumed such importance that 
librarians must consider it seriously in re- 
lation to their field of work. She outlined 
the various reading-courses which are 
available. In making use of the A. L. A. 
Reading with a Purpose courses, it had 
been found that some of these courses are 
too advanced for the average man or wom- 
an with less than a high school education, 
but who is ambitious to improve. Anoth- 
er criticism is that people read the booklet 
and think they have all the information 
necessary on that particular subject. 

Articles already prepared for the news- 
papers are furnished by the A. L. A. for 
advertising the courses. 

In the Stillwater Public Library we sent 
short notices to be rolled up with each 
diploma of the high school graduate telling 
about the courses. We have bound copies 
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on display in a very prominent place— The subject, ‘‘Weeding out the library,” 
when people notice the books, we tell them was discussed from several angles. Miss 
about the movement, and after knowing Jean P. Stewart of Wadena pointed out 
about it, they invariably become interested. that careful selection lessens the problem 
In connection with the county library, of weeding out fiction. Poor bindings, 
we have sent out the booklets in packages poorly printed books, gift books, books in 
in answer to calls for general reading. sets, the worn-out popular books must all 
The Alumni reading courses offered to be weeded out. If we can broaden the 
former students by certain colleges, such tastes of our public we may be preventing 
as Amherst, Trinity, Hartford and Smith the need of discarding much excellent fic- 
College were described. tion. Miss Olson of Buhl said that the 
The University Extension and Corre-_ librarian must be courageous and keep her 
spondence courses present another prob-_ scientific books up-to-date. Buy fewer 
lem for libraries, as they are successful books on a subject each year, and thus 
only where, library facilities are available.. have something new each year. Miss Mc- 
Co-operation between Public Libraries and Cubrey thought it demoralizing to give 
institutions of all sorts teaching by corre- children books in bad condition, and pre- 
spondence, offers many opportunities for ferred a smaller collection to a ragged one. 
libraries to aid in adult education. Sev- It was decided that because of the expense 
eral universities giving correspondence and the lack of storage space, it was un- 
courses make a practice of notifying the wise to bind too many magazines or keep 
librarian of the Public Library in the stu- many magazines on file. 
dent’s home town immediately upon his At the close of the meeting, Miss Lillie 
enrollment. On the libraries rests the re- C. Lilliequist of Eveleth gave a demonstra- 
sponsibility of keeping in touch with the tion of book mending by Gaylord methods. 
rapidly expanding service of the universi- 
ties. On the universities lies the duty of 
knowing the full possibilities of local libra- The trustees, though few in number, had 
ry service. The U. S. Bureau of Educa- aq very interesting informal “porch meet- 
tion Home Reading Courses afford another jng” under the chairmanship of Mrs. Emil 
opportunity for co-operation on the part of Zeh, Thief River Falls, second vice-presi- 


Trustees’ Round Table. 


the public library. — dent of the association. 
The question which many of you have The question of Library service to the 


in mind is, ““What can small libraries dO ¢ommunity was discussed by Mrs. H. W. 
in work of this sort?” They can do a_ froehlich of Thief River Falls. 

great deal. They can collect bibliographies She urged the necessity of making the 
of all sorts, work up a card subject index iprary the community center. It shvald 
of such excellent lists as appear in the pe attractive and home-like, a place where 
Bookman and the Survey. They can get people from every walk of life are made 
on the mailing lists of those who are pub- welcome. 

lishing reading and study courses. They It is necessary for the librarian and 
can build up a corps of sponsors for knowl- trustees to have a community mind, make 
edge among teachers and experts of their 4 survey of the town, study the people and 
home town. They may expect that in the ,now what their interests and needs are. 
near future there might be a list of ex- Ags an industry helps to determine the char- 
change created, to which libraries making acter of people, so it has a great influence 
study courses would send a copy of each, on the type of book read. 

and these be duplicated and furnished to The success of all service rendered by 
other libraries. our Library depends more than is ordi- 
_ Adult education through the library is parily realized on the attitude of those to 
in the experimental stage and results are whom that service is rendered. The libra- 
difficult to estimate. Some of the questions ry must use every legitimate means to 


that come to my mind are: keep its work before the public. Here the 
(1) Is such service needed in my com- Board of Trustees can be of a tremendous 
munity? help in making the community conscious 


(2) Will this plan work in my com- of its Library. ; 
munity? If we make a rough analysis of the pop- 
(3) If so, why? If not, why not? ulation of the average community we will 


(4) Which features will be most suc- be impressed by three things: 


cessful? (1) Less than a fourth of the people 

(5) What do you expect to do? have library cards. 

(6) Will such service bring increased (2) That there is a large percentage 
interest and support to the libra- of the people whom the library 
ry from the community? can not hope to reach directly. 

(7) What is the one thing most needed (3 That the percentage of the people 
to make such a plan successful? whom the library can and ought 

After all, the real object is to interest to reach is much larger than the 

folks in books and the love of reading, to percentage of people already 
teach them to use the libraries intelligent- served. Some libraries have 
ly so that they may live a richer and fuller reached 25 to 30 per cent of 
life. local populations. 
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It is hard to secure exact figures on re- 
sults of publicity, yet many libraries which 
have invested from one to two per cent 
of total annual expenditures in library ad- 
vertising have increased the book circula- 
tion from 10 to 30 per cent during a sin- 
gle year. 

Some of the ways by which more people 
may be brought to the library were enu- 
merated as follows: Home-like atmosphere, 
business-like records which make possible 
good service, bulletin boards, signs to di- 
rect readers, posters, placards, displays of 
books of timely interest throughout the 
year, exhibits of things other than books, 
exhibits at Fairs, food show, etc., lectures, 
book-talks, special programs in library 
lecture room, personal letters of invitation 
to non-patrons, newspaper publicity, in- 
cluding also foreign papers, municipal bul- 
letins, Chamber of Commerce or Church 
bulletins, book mark lists, letters to clubs 
and other organizations offering assistance, 
motion picture slides, special circulars, 
slips or blotters sent out, co-operation with 
schools and teachers, taking part in any 
civic and community celebrations, such as 
home-coming, in short, expanding the 
library service so as to include the needs 
of all classes and all interests in the com- 
munity. 

Mrs. H. W. Bertelsen of Fergus Falls 
discussed Financial problems, and Mrs. 
Daniel Shaw led the discussion on Points 
in the Library Law which every trustee 
should know, based upon the summary 
printed in the June number of Library 
Notes and News. 


Catalogers’ Round Table. 


The Catalogers’ Round Table meeting of 
the Minnesota Library Association was held 
Friday afternoon, June 11, at Itasca State 
Park. Amy C. Moon of the St. Paul Pub- 
lic Library presided. 

Katharine Foster, who is in charge of 
the cataloging of periodicals in the Min- 
neapolis Public Library, read a paper on 
the cataloging of periodicals in the small 
public library. This paper discussed gen- 
eral rules based on the practice in the 
Minneapolis Public Library and was illus- 
trated by multigraphed sample cards. 

Edna L. Goss, head of the Catalog de- 
partment of the Minnesota University 
Library, gave a paper on Library of Con- 
gress subject headings, old and new. “She 
stressed the indebtedness of catalogers to 
the Library of Congress in providing its 
excellent list of headings, and discussed 
the various kinds of new and changed 
headings, with a short list of suggested 
changes checked by six Minnesota libra- 
ries. 

The report of Edith Grannis, librarian 
of the Teachers’ College at St. Cloud, on 
modifications of the Dewey classification 
in educational subjects, was read by Helen 
Farr, librarian of the State Teachers’ Col- 
lege at Bemidji. 





Mrs. Jennie T. Jennings of the St. Pay] 
Public Library reported on some forth- 
coming manuals and text books on catalog. 
ing, including the new edition of the 
A. L. A. Catalog, Mary E. Hyde’s textbook 
on subject headings, the A. L. A. catalog. 
ing committee’s manual for the cataloging 
of music and the new A. L. A. textbook on 
cataloging being prepared under the super- 
— of Dr. Charters of Chicago Univer. 
sity. 

AMY C. MOON, Chairman. 





*TENDENCIES IN RECENT FICTION 
By Florence D. Love, Librarian 
Faribault Public Library 

Often we try to distinguish between a 
thing that is modern and one that is of 
the past when there is really little to dif- 
ferentiate them. It is a rather interesting 
pastime to make comparisons and prove 
that our age is either far in advance of 
the preceding one or has failed to measure 
up to its standard. As librarians, we are 
all being reminded time and again these 
days by ffiction-seeking patrons that 
“stories are not what they used to be’ — 
that it is impossible to find wholesome 
reading in the majority of modern novels. 
We sometimes tire of this complaint and 
feel that it is only a supercritical person 
who cannot be satisfied by something 
which the very prolific press of today has 
to offer. But what one of us has not felt 
like voicing a similar complaint after the 
reading of many a recent novel in which 
we were almost lost in the maze of the 
author’s creation? We could appropriate- 
ly ask ourselves much the same question 
with which the old colored woman accost- 
ed her husband as he stepped off the mer- 
ry-go-round—‘“‘You spent yo’ nickel, you 
took yo’ ride, and whar you been, niggah, 
whar you been?” As a matter of fact, 
where have we been? 

There undoubtedly is a new trend in fic- 
tion writing and one of which we must 
take account, just as we must take account 
of modern art, which in itself has consid- 
erable that cannot be admired, but is note- 
worthy as a phase in development. Much 
serious effort is being devoted to the novel 
of today, and, while some of the new ten- 
dencies do not seem particularly desirable, 
the thought and originality characteristic 
of the work of many modern novelists are 
bound to evolve something worth while. 
In fact, we do not have to look into the 
future to find excellence. Many writers are 
giving it to us, each in his or her own way. 
We may not always admire the way, but 
we have to acknowledge merit and artistry. 
Poetry, art, music, and the various ave- 
nues through which people express them- 
selves, are showing new tendencies, and 
many of them correspond to the changes 
which are taking place in the realm of the 
novel. 

One critic has outlined three stages in 
the development of the modern novel. In 





~*Paper read at Minnesota Library Association, Itasca Park. 
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the first of these, he takes Dickens as an 
outstanding example. Character is the ob- 
jective. There may or may not be a well- 
organized plot, but this is not the author’s 
chief concern. He creates characters— 
real men and women who stand out by 
virtue of their own peculiar traits setting 
them off from others. A person is not in- 
troduced into the story to help weave the 
plot, but rather it is woven about him, and 
is so constructed that it emphasizes the 
traits and personal characteristics which 
the author wishes stressed. 

In the second stage, with more attention 
to plot, comes greater interest of the novel- 
ist in the behavior of his characters. Em- 
phasis shifts from their characteristics to 
their actions, and environment and heredi- 
ty are supposed to be the factors determin- 
ing what they do. 

Then come psychoanalysis and the sub- 
conscious mind, and all the mental proc- 
esses underlying an act are revealed to us. 
Behavior is still important, but ordinarily 
not behavior as it goes to make up a well- 
organized plot. The author assumes a 
scientific attitude and analyzes both con- 
scious and unconscious processes. He is 
more interested in what his characters 
think and feel than in what they do. This 
form of writing, if well handled, calls for 
skill, and accordingly a high degree of 
technique is apparent in current fiction. 
Authors do not lack for beautiful and ex- 
pressive language with which to tell their 
stories. There is often true elegance of 
diction, and again direct, simple language 
in keeping with the situation it describes. 
Most singular effects are attained by our 
story-tellers through their ability in the 
manner of telling the story. The gro- 
tesque, the fantastic, the mysterious, the 
dreary round of the commonplace are all 
portrayed with a realistic touch that is al- 
together distinctive. 

But underneath the finished style recent 
fiction often lacks conviction. The man- 
ner of saying a thing cannot satisfy unless 
there is something behind it. A reviewer 
has described one book as being ‘‘dull and 
dreary under a fog of words,”’ and the same 
comment could appropriately be applied to 
many. The fog of words is sometimes so 
heavy that it totally obscures the sunlight. 
The manner is there, but we have to search 
to find the matter, and often when we find 
it there is little to satisfy. A writer such 
as Conrad, although a master of style, does 
not rely wholly upon externalities for his 
effect. He has both matter and manuer. 
A want of significant content is felt in 
many of the new books. 

One might say that many novels are put 
together by the synthetic method—appar- 
ently not planned to any purpose and ar- 
riving nowhere. Countless ingenious in- 


gredients are combined, but the combina- 
tion lacks form and organization—in fact, 
the author means that it should. He sees 
people moving aimlessly about, striving to 
understand themselves and to understand 
life, but more or less unrelated to each 
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other and unable to derive the fullest satis- 
faction from life. There may be beauty 
of expression in such novels, but there is 
no beauty of design. The lack of this 
quality is what makes us feel that we have 
nothing definite by which to pigeon-hole 
the book in our memories after we have 
finished it. The book itself is chaotic, and 
it leaves us in much the same state with 
regard to what we think of it. Cross-sec- 
tions of lives are admirably portrayed, but 
somehow they do not fit together to make 
a unified whole. 

Many authors assume that anything 
tending to realism is significant, and the 
more stark the realism the better. There 
has been a very decided revolt against the 
“happy ending” story. There are still 
many writers who will sacrifice any excel- 
lence of plot or characterization in order 
to give the reader the satisfaction of see- 
ing his hero rewarded and his villain pun- 
ished, but with realistic fiction has come 
the tendency to be true to life, and life is 
not always so logical. In many cases the 
realism seems of too stern a variety with 
nothing to relieve its harshness. An at- 
mosphere of utter futility and hopelessness 
is created. It seems a far reach sometimes 
from the tale which finishes in the only 
obvious way of bringing lasting joy and 
happiness to all the characters concerned, 
to the novel treating of despair and dis- 
illusionment. The assurance that all will 
turn out well has given way to the convic- 
tion that nothing can be well. There is a 
depressing sense of futility—-so much so 
that, after reading several of such stories 
successively, one longs for a book in which 
there is some gaiety and spontaneity— 
true to life still, but not so brutally true. 
Some lives may be devoid of hope, but 
none of us wish to live them, nor do we 
take pleasure in reading of them constant- 
ly. Few people seem to have such an at- 
titude for themselves—why should they 
assume it as writers? In life the ideal, 
faith and courage rescue us from despond- 
ency, but some novelists would lead us to 
believe that these do not exist. There is 
nothing wrong about depicting the unlove- 
ly, provided the other side of the picture 
is also shown. Truth is art only so long 
as it is the whole truth. 

We have become accustomed to a frank- 
ness in fiction which a few years ago 
would have put a large per cent of the new 
books published on restricted shelves in 
our libraries. Booth Tarkington is quoted 
as saying that a mere love story is no 
longer considered as having sex interest 
unless the author goes out of his way to 
call a spade a spade when there is no oc- 
casion to refer to a spade at all. Realists 
are afflicted with a sex-obsession. Here 
again frankness is justified if it serves to 
make a distinction between the wholesome 
and the offensive. When grossness is in- 
troduced into the story and exists as an 
end in itself, there is no satisfactory rea- 
son for its introduction. ‘ 

















Outside of producing the regulation 
stories which recur year after year—such 
as detective, western, historical—novelists 
seem to be chiefly interested either in the 
psychological recesses of the mind or in 
some social institution or theory. This 
latter tendency is responsible for many of 
the novels of propaganda, few of which 
are real art. The primary purpose of fic- 
tion not being to reform society or neces- 
sarily to change its institutions, distortion 
of the story follows when the novelist as- 
sumes the role of propagandist. Sinclair 
Lewis is probably the most outstanding 
example here, and although he has been 
more widely discussed than almost any oth- 
er writer, his work certainly is not dis- 
tinguished by greatness. Books on this 
order provoke discussion and may sway 
opinion, but otherwise their merit is to be 
questioned. 

The contemplative and analytic novel 
must needs center attention on character 
rather than plot. Character delineation is 
most skillfully done. While we are in the 
midst of a book, we are impressed by this, 
and still, for some almost inexplainable 
reason, the characters do not stay with us 
as individuals. They may stand out as 
representatives of certain classes, but as 
people who are almost as real to us as those 
we meet in actual life, they simply do not 
exist. This is not due to lack of ability 
on the part of the writer, but probably to 
his scientific attitude. He studies and an- 
alyzes his characters, but does not seem to 
create them out of love for them. They 
lack some vital quality, or we should not 
be able to forget them. We never forget 
David Copperfield. 

The secondary place of the plot in cur- 
rent fiction is considered one cause for the 
overwhelming popularity of the detective 
story. People who crave a story for the 
story’s sake turn to this type, since action 
is what they want, and they fail to find it 
in the majority of novels. In the detective 
story it is action alone that counts—ar- 
tistic writing, well-drawn characters and 
reflections upon life and manners are 
neither needed nor wanted by the ordinary 
devotee of this class of reading. They 
only serve to clutter up the story for him. 
The thread of plot in many novels is so 
slight that it will scarcely bear analyzing. 
Contemplation rather than action is the 
tendency. 

In general, it may be said that there is 
nothing of which present day novelists do 
not treat. Versatility abounds. The real, 
the fantastic, the young, the old, people in 
high position and those in low estates— 
all come within their scope. Realism 
probably finds its strongest field in descrip- 
tion of the humbler classes and those clos- 
est to the soil. Consequently, a deduction 
drawn from the eight Pulitzer prize novel 
awards made from 1918 to 1925 seems 
significant. Chosen to conform with the 








requirement that, among the novels of= 
their year, they best present ‘the whole- 
some atmosphere of American life’ and 
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“the highest standard of American map- 
ners and manhood,” the first four of these 
have scenes laid mostly in the city—the 
last four treat more particularly of rura] 
life. This seems to be in line with a tend- 
ency in this direction. 

We are not yet entirely accustomed to 
novels in which mysticism, irony and rea]- 
ism play such a prominent part. There is 
genuine merit in many of them, but before 
we can admire new fashions without re- 
servation, there must often be adjustment 
both in the new mode and in ourselves, 
Writers will probably do away with some 
of the formlessness which is now appar- 
ent, and we will, no doubt, learn to look 
for the beauties which these books have to 
give us rather than for those belonging to 
their predecessors. Full enjoyment of 
much recent fiction is perhaps made pos- 
sible only by a forward look in which we 
see these new tendencies perfected and 
our own point of view somewhat adjusted, 





CATALOGING PERIODICALS FOR THE 
SMALL LIBRARY 
By Katharine Foster, 
Minneapolis Public Library 


Definition—A periodical is a publication 
issued at regular intervals as monthly, bi- 
monthly, quarterly, 8 times a year, ete. 
(usually intervals less than 6 months) to 
continue indefinitely and written by vari- 
ous contributors. Cutter does not include 
Transactions, proceedings, memoirs of so- 
cieties as periodicals even though publish- 
ed regularly at frequent intervals as they 
are considered the work of the society, not 
of a variety of contributors. In that case, 
the entry is made under the society as au- 
thor but the same form of cataloging can 
be used as for other periodicals. The 
A. L. A. rule is that ‘‘a regular periodical 
issued by a society or institution is ordi- 
narily to be entered under its title, espe- 
cially if this is distinctive in character. 
When, however, the successive parts ap- 
pear at long intervals—annually, bienni- 
ally, ete., or when the publication contains 
only the regular proceedings, transactions 
and reports of the society, it is to be en- 
tered under the name of the latter with 
added entry or reference under the title if 
it is distinctive. In doubtful cases entry 
under the society is to be preferred.” 

Tools—There are no very recent ones. 
The lists of ‘‘Deaths, births’ and changes 
of name in the Bulletins of bibliography 
are about the latest but even these are not 
always up-to-date. The check-list of in- 
dexed periodicals published by Wilson is 
very satisfactory for tracing periodicals 
through their various changes of name and 
has valuable notes but it was published in 
1917 and there is no later edition of it. 
The Boston Book Company’s Check-list of 
American and English periodicals is good 
for periodicals starting before 1908. Sev- 
erance Guide to periodicals and the various 
library lists are also helpful. 
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Periodicals to Catalog—It would seem 
scarcely worth while to catalog any but 
pound periodicals. The periodicals select- 
ed for binding would be for the most part 
those indexed in the Readers’ Guide or any 
other periodical indexes which the library 
may have. A few periodicals of special 
value even though not indexed have some- 
times to be bound; for example, the Mid- 
land; a magazine of the Middle West, Min- 
nesota municipalities and other periodi- 
eals of local interest, or on a special sub- 
ject as Engineering and mining journal 
(not in Readers’ Guide) or a radio maga- 
zine. 

Main Entry—In cataloging, enter under 
the first word of the title not an article at 
second indention beginning on the top line. 
The frequency of publication.should al- 
ways be given in a note if not a part of the 
title. Variations in title must also be giv- 
en in a note. 

There are, of course, a variety of ways 
to list the volumes which the library may 
have. These may follow the title, with 
dates following the volume number (these 
should be the dates of the periodical, not 
the publication date) leaving an open en- 
try as is done on the L. C. cards, when the 
set is current. The latest volume number 
can be added to this open entry in pencil 
and changed as,each succeeding one is 
bound or it can simply read ‘“‘to date’’ and 
so do away with any further necessity of 
making additions to the card. Or, in the 
line below the title and collation (or if 
these occupy only one line, it is best to 
skip a line) the words ‘‘Library has’’ can 
be written and beneath this the volume 
and date of each listed. As the way we 
do it in the Minneapolis Public Library is 
simple and clear and would, I think, be a 
good form also for a small library, I shall 
give only that one in detail. After the 
title, we give only size and place of pub- 
lication. Following all other notes, we 
add For list of vol. see next card. Ona 
second card, each volume followed by the 
dates covered is listed. Any indexes or 
supplements can be included in their prop- 
er places in this list without necessitating 


confusing notes regarding them. Leave 
space when volumes are missing. In mak- 


ing subject cards and other added entries, 
we bring the title out to the first indention 
that it may be more conspicuous and for 
convenience in filing. On the subject card 
is the note For list of vol. see (main en- 
wy). 

When there is more than one series, list 
each one, giving the continuous volume 
number of the set and also the new series 
in curves. The number of the series should 
be given when known. 


If general periodical index refers to some 
other volume than that of the first series, 
it would be better to reverse the order on 
the card, giving the series referred to in 
the index first and the continued volume 
number in curves marking it 0. s. 
series). 


(old 
When a periodical ceases pub- 
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lication, add note at end of list of volumes, 
“No more published.’’ 

Changed Titles— When a_ periodical 
changes its title, it can be cataloged under 
each form of the title with notes connect- 
ing it with the other forms; or as a set 
under the earliest title with added entries 
or references under each variation; or un- 
der the latest title with added entries or 
references for earliest title. Perhaps it 
would be less confusing to give in decail 
only the form which we use. 

We use as the main entry, the latest 
form of the title at the time the periodical 
was cataloged and on this ecard is listed 
all changes of title beginning with the 
note Title varies; followed by dates and 
different forms of the title. The note For 
list of vols. see next card follows and on 
this ‘“‘next card”’ is listed the complete set 
of volumes. Under each different form of 
title, we make a separate card with the 
notes: For list of vols. under this title 
see next card, followed on the next line by 
For complete record of this publication see 
(main entry). 

When the variation in title is the latest 
form, instead of recataloging, we give the 
first volume under that title, immediately 
after the title followed by date. The sep- 
arate volumes are listed as usual on main 
entry card. 

Sometimes periodicals combine or are 
absorbed by another periodical where the 
note “‘absorbed by”’ or ‘‘incorporated with’’ 
for the one and ‘‘Absorbed”’ on the card 
of the periodical absorbing it. 

i. e. Harper’s weekly 
Independent. 

Where one periodical absorbs another 
to form a third, the note: United with 

to form (name of new periodical). 

We arrange all our indexed periodicals 
alphabetically, classifying only those on 
definite subjects and which are not in- 
dexed. The word serial or the abbrevia- 
tion ‘‘ser.’’ is put on the card in place of 
a call number showing that it is unclassi- 
fied. 


Sample cards illustrating this paper may 
be obtained from Miss Katharine Foster, 
Public Library, Minneapolis, Minn. 





AMERICAN LIBRARY ASSOCIATION 
Fiftieth Anniversary Conference 
Atlantic City 
October 4-9. 


The tentative program of the Atlantic 
City Conference appears in the A. L. A. 
Bulletin for August. It presents a survey 
of the varied work of the Association, with 
Commemorative addresses at the Anniver- 
sary session on Wednesday by R. R. 
Bowker, editor Library Journal, and Melvil 
Dewey, two of the founders of the associa- 
tion. Two sessions will be devoted to 
topics of international interest when for- 
eign delegates will be heard. 

Besides the inspiration of the anniver- 











sary meeting, there will be practical dis- 
cussions of all phases of library work at 
the various round table and sectional meet- 
ings. A number of Minnesota librarians 
appear on the program. ~ Perrie Jones is 
chairman of the Hospital Libraries Round 
Table, Charlotte Campbell of St. Paul is 
chairman of the Periodical Round Table, 
Harriet A. Wood takes part in both the 
Professional Training and School Libra- 
ries sections, and F. K. Walter in the Small 
Libraries Round Table. Clara F. Baldwin 
is secretary of the League of Library Com- 
missions. 

The Small Libraries Round Table opens 
with an hour’s discussion of professional 
training for librarians of smaller libraries, 
and then divides into three groups, libra- 
ries with a circulation of less than 20,000, 
20,000—50,000 and 50,000—150,000. 

Philadelphia itself, the Sesqui-centennial 
Exposition, the unsurpassed attractions of 
Atlantie City and the Conference in honor 
of the Fiftieth Anniversary of the A. L. A. 
offer a combination of attractions which 
can never be repeated and which no libra- 
rian will willingly miss. 





Anniversary Publications. 

“Fifty years of the American Library 
Association,’ by George B. Utley, an his- 
torical sketch of the A. L. A. from its or- 
ganization to the present time, is the first 
of the Anniversary publications to be pub- 
lished. 

The A. L. A. Catalog, 1926, is in press. 
Likewise, the reports of the Adult Educa- 
tion Commission, the Committee on Libra- 
ry Extension and the Survey Committee. 

Have You Joined the A. L. A.? 

This is a last call to Minnesota librari- 
ans in the interest of the A. L. A. anni- 
versary membership quota of 10,000. The 
reasons for joining the association will be 
just as cogent after the October meeting, 
but there will probably be publicity given 
the different quotas at that time, and we 
are anxious that our state appear as live 
as we know it to be. 

If you have not felt before that you 
could join or if you have let your member- 
ship lapse, will you not please give the 
matter your immediate attention? The ad- 
dress is 86 East Randolph Street, Chicago. 
There is an initiation fee of $1.00; mem- 
bership dues are $2.00 and $4.00; all 
names of members are included in the an- 
nual Handbook. This has been called the 
Who’s Who of librarians, and your name 
should be there. 

ELIZABETH ROBINSON, 
A. L. A. Chairman for Minnesota. 





SUMMER LIBRARY COURSES 


The unprecedented registration in the 
library courses at the University of Min- 
nesota testifies to the growing demand for 
library training. The total registration in 
the six courses offered was 100, of whom 
55 were college graduates, including two 
who received degrees at the close of the 
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session, 33 had two or more years of ¢ol- 
lege work and were receiving credit to- 
wards a Bachelor’s degree, and only 12 
were unclassified. The largest registration 
was found in Miss Penrose’s course in 
School Library Administration, where 54 
students were enrolled. Her course in 
High School Book Selection enrolled 49 
students; Book Selection for Children giy- 
en by Miss McGregor had an enrollment of 
35; Mr. Walter’s course in Reference, 34; 
the course in Cataloging by Miss Rosholt, 
27, and the course in Classification by Miss 
Greer, 26. 

Because of the great popularity of the 
courses, a request for the introduction of 
similar courses in the regular year will be 
made to the Dean of the College of Science, 
Literature and Arts. 


RANGE LIBRARY CLUB 


The monthly meeting of the Clara Bald- 
win Library Club was held at Chisholm, 
Saturday, May 22nd, with fifteen librari- 
ans present from Coleraine, Hibbing, Chis- 
holm, Buhl and Eveleth. 

The meeting, presided over by Miss 
Olson, the president, opened with election 
of officers. Miss Hurlbert made the mo- 
tion, seconded by Miss Barnes that the re- 
port of the nominating committee should 
be unanimously accepted—namely, Miss 
Lilliequist of Eveleth, president, and Miss 
Hays of Virginia, re-elected  secretary- 
treasurer. The motion carried. 

Miss Hurlbert also made the motion 
which was seconded by Miss Johnson that 
Range librarians who joined the M. L. A. 
would also become members of the Clara 
Baldwin Library Club without paying fur- 
ther dues. The motion carried. 

Miss Hurlbert reported on information 
concerning transportation to Lake Itasca 
for the M. L. A. meeting. 

A very interesting and inspirational talk 
was given by Rev. Ward of Chisholm on 
the subject, ‘‘What ails our youth?” 

After a delightful luncheon at the 
O’Neill Hotel, those present were called 
upon for book reviews and other items of 
interest concerning library matters. 

SIGNA NIEMI, 
Acting Secretary. 











A elub picnic was held at Ely Lake, 
near Eveleth, on August 4th, as a farewell 
to several librarians who are leaving the 
Range. 





CHILDREN’S BOOK WEEK 
November 7-13 

The importance of stressing the pur- 
chase, both in the library and in the home, 
of the very best books for children, gains 
especial prominence during Children’s 
Book Week. Librarians should not depend 
on publishers’ announcements alone, nor 
on one or two reviews nor on the demands 
of the children (especially for more books 
in the same series in selecting these books) 
but should consult the lists and reviews 
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compiled and written by authorities in the 
selection of juvenile literature. Librari- 
ans should take careful stock of their col- 
lections for children, being very sure that 
there are always copies on the shelves of 
the ‘‘tried and true’’ books—those books 
which no child should grow up without— 
and should be chary of adding to their 
shelves new titles of unproven worth. The 
interminable series of every kind for boys 
and girls are a very real menace and with 
very few exceptions, are not suitable for 
purchase in any library. 

The Library Division has copies of sev- 
eral of the best lists for the selection of 
children’s books and will be more than glad 
to send them to libraries at any time. 
Among them are those lists compiled by 
Harriet A. Wood for the selection of school 
library books in Minnesota, The First 
Three Hundred Books for the Children’s 
Library, chosen by Clara W. Hunt of the 
Brooklyn Publie Library, Children’s Books 
for General Reading, selected by Effie L. 
Power of the Cleveland Public Library, the 
Children’s catalog, and various. shorter 
lists of particular book groups. 

Borrow from this department or write 
to the National Association of Book Pub- 
lishers, 25 W. 33rd Street, New York City, 
for the material listed below: 

Book Week Projects for teachers, 

Club Programs for Book Week, 

Recent magazine articles on books, 

Important Book lists, 

Posters, cards, slides, stickers and 
bookmarks. 

We also have copies of the play mention- 
ed in Traveling Library News, Story Ter- 
race, and Friends in Bookland, another 
play featuring children’s books. There is 
also the playlet, ‘‘The Magic Box,” written 
by a member of the St. Paul Public Libra- 
ry staff. The December, 1925, number of 
Library Notes and News contains reports 
from many libraries in Minnesota of their 
Book Week activities last year and will 
prove very suggestive in planning similar 
programs this year. The June issue of the 
Wisconsin Library Bulletin contains two 
“hidden title’? stories which children will 
find great fun in solving at this time. 

We have a number of posters left over 
from previous years which we shall be glad 
to send to librarians. The several maps 
mentioned in Traveling Library News will 
make most attractive displays and librari- 
ans who have not bought any for their own 
libraries may borrow from the Traveling 
Library. Father and Son week also is ob- 
served from November 7-13. It is suggest- 
ed that the poster, ‘“‘Let’s read together’’— 
a most attractive one—be displayed at all 
banquets that week. There are copies of 
this poster which may be borrowed from 
the Traveling Library. 

Children’s Book Week stresses for a 
short time the principle which librarians 
observe all the year round—only the best 
books for children. Send to Miss Baldwin 


a note of what your library has done dur- 
ing Children’s Book Week. 


M. L. M. 
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BOOK WAGON IN IOWA 


The Iowa Library Association has pur- 
chased a book-truck which is touring the 
state this summer in the interests of Coun- 
ty Libraries. The Library Commission is 
furnishing the books and the driver, and 
the libraries pay a service charge of $25 
a week. The truck is spending a week 
generally in a county. 





LIBRARY AIDS 

An indispensable tool for the librarian 
is the new edition of Sears’ List of Subject 
Headings for Small Libraries, just pub- 
lished by the H. W. Wilson Co. at $2:75. 
While the list has been brought up-to-date 
with new headings, and some changes have 
been made to harmonize with Library of 
Congress Headings, the most of the addi- 
tional space is for the ‘‘see alsos’’ which 
have been added largely at the suggestion 
of experienced teachers of cataloging. 

The List was begun in the first instance 
for the use of small libraries, for which 
the A. L. A. and L. C. Lists were too com- 
prehensive. The A. L. A. Committee on 
Cataloging recently recommended that the 
A. L. A. List be discontinued, and suggest- 
ed ‘‘that libraries too small to use the L. C. 
Subject Headings, use the Sears’ List of 
Subject Headings for Small Libraries, the 
revised edition of which includes cross ref- 
erences.”” ~ 

For the very small library, the former 
edition is still available without the “see 
alsos.’’ The price of this is $1.50 post- 
paid. 





RECENT BOOKS OF MERIT 
These books may be borrowed from the 
Traveling Library for examination before 
purchase. Librarians may then decide if 
they wish to add them to their collections. 


Non-Fiction. 


Folk costume book. 
391 


Haire, Frances H. 
Barnes, 1926, 6.00. 
“Illustrated in color, with working de- 

scriptions of peasant costumes of twenty- 

two countries. Directions are so clear that 
most of the costumes can be evolved with 
very little difficulty.”—Booklist. 

Beebe, William. Arcturus adventure. Put- 
nam, 1926, 6.00. 591 
“Fancy being bowed to by an albatross or 

having the small boat in which one is sit- 

ting continually bumped by a giant shark.” 

These are but two of the many incidents of 

Beebe’s latest voyage. The book is beauti- 

fully illustrated with colored plates and pho- 

tographs. 

Carnegie Library School Association, comp. 
Arbor day in poetry. Wilson, 1926, 
60c. 808 


These are poems chosen by a committee of 
the school and should prove very useful. 
Barrie, Sir James Matthew. Representa- 

tive plays. Scribner, 1926, 1.60. 822 

A good collection: for libraries which do 
not have the individual plays. It contains 
Quality Street, Admirable Crichton, What 
every woman knows, Dear Brutus, Twelve 
pound look, Old lady shows her medals. 

















Polo, Marco. Travels; ed. by Manuel 
Komroff. Boni, 1926, 3.50. 910 
Libraries who wish an attractive and in- 

expensive edition will do well to buy this 

book. 

Yard, Robert Sterling. National parks 
portfolio. Supt. of Documents, Govern- 


ment Printing Office, 1926, 1.00. 917.87. 

Information regarding ten new national 
monuments is included in this book which 
is very fully illustrated. 

McLaren, Jack. My crowded solitude. Mc- 
Bride, 1926, 3.50. 919.4 
“An exceedingly entertaining, informative 

and unusual book” is the author’s account of 

his eight years in the northern Australian 
jungle. 

Mordaunt, Elinor, pseud. Venture book. 
Century, 1926, 3.00. 919.6 
“Some unusual adventures befell this Eng- 

lishwoman who set forth from Marseilles on 

a cargo boat bound by way of the Panama 


canal to Tahiti.”—Wisconsin Library Bulle- 
tin. 
Sullivan, Mark. Our times; the United 


The turn of the century, 
1900-1904. Scribner, 1926, 5.00. 973 
Here are the raw materials of history as 

they affected the average man—‘the leaders 
and issues, economic conditions, fashions, 
amusements, the books people read, the 
songs they sang,” with a very great num- 
ber of illustrations from cartoons, books, 
newspapers, etc. 


States. | 


Fiction. 


Chase, Mary Ellen. 
tle, 1926, 1.50. 
“A character sketch of an Armenian wom- 


Mary Christmas. Lit- 


an, a peddler of laces, told from the point 
of view of a New England family who be- 
came her friends.’’—-Wisconsin Library Bul- 
letin. 

Ertz, Susan. Afternoon. Appleton, 1926, 

2.00. 

A charmingly written “quiet story of well 
bred people,” told with humor, dignity and 
ease. 

Johnston, Mary. Great valley. Little, 

1926, 2.00. 

Scotch pioneers in Virginia, with their 
hardships, perils and tragedies, make most 
interesting and readable Mary Johnston's 
new book. 

Montague, Charles Edward. Rough jus- 

tice. Doubleday, 1926, 2.50. 

“The story of a young English couple 


in a lovely country home, of 

days and later experiences 
war. It contains some poignant 
fine prose.’—Booklist. 


from childhood 
their school 
through the 
descriptions in 


Moore, John Trotwood. Hearts of hickory. 
Nashville, Cokesbury Press, 1926; 2.00. 


“A thrilling historical novel with the fic- 
tional | element skillfully introduced. The 
story is built around the career of Andrew 


Jackson.’’—Booklist. 


Pendexter, Hugh. Harry Idaho. Bobbs, 

1926, 2.00. 

“A good western tale of pioneer days in 
which four supposedly historical episodes 
form the background for the love story of 
Miss Harry Idaho, a dashing heroine.”— 
Booklist. 


Wren, Percival Christopher. Beau sabreur. 
Stokes, 1926, 2.00. 


“The astounding adventures of Major 
Henri de Beaujolais, dashing French Hussar 
of ‘Beau Geste’ fame are here continued.” 
Will be enjoyed by men. 
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DEBATE BIBLIOGRAPHY 


The High School Debating League has 
chosen the following question for debate, 
1926-27. 

Resolved: That a United States Depart- 
ment of Education should be established, 
with a Secretary in the President’s Cabinet, 

The following bibliography has _ been 
compiled by Helen Cornell, Reference Li- 
brarian. 

General References. 

Beman, L. T., comp. Towner-Sterling bill. 
Reference shelf. v. 1, No. 5. H. W. Wil- 
son Co. 1922. .75. Contains a bibli- 
ography, brief for debate and reprints 
of articles on both sides of the question. 

Congressional digest. ’24:159-62. Pro 
and con arguments on the education bill, 

Current opinion. Ja’21:76-7. Federal 
control urged to meet the crisis in edu- 
cation. 

Educational review. S’21:127-33. Goy- 
ernment and education. S. P. Capen. 
Je’19:21-30. Education a national sys- 
tem. H. A. Eaton. 

Elementary school journal. S’25:13-17. 
A new bill providing for a federal de- 
partment of education. 
$’23:28-37. A nationalized system of 

education. M. G. Clark. 


Mr’22:494-504. Federal participation 
in education. C. H. Judd. 

Ap’20:600-9. <A federal department of 
education. W. P. Burris. 

Journal of the National education assn. 


A proposal for a new edu- 
eation bill. G. C. Strayer. 
Literary digest. Jl 26'°24:28-9. 

a secretary of education. 

Ap 16’21:26. Fight against federal aid 
for schools. 

National education association. Addresses 
and proceedings. 1923:1004-5. A na- 
tional system of education. M. G. Clark. 
1924:1033-40. Education bill: text. 

Scholastic. Ja 9’26:21. How equalize edu- 
eational opportunity? 

N 8’24:13-19. The school follows the 
flag. Patri. 

School and society. Jl 29’22:133-40. 
uments on the Towner-Sterling bill. 
D 24’21:589-600. The relation of state 

and nation in educational policy. D. 
Kinley. 

N 22’19:591-4. 
we federalize education? H. 
lister. 

School life. 


O’25:255-6. 


Now for 


Doc- 


Why and how should 
A. Hol- 


Mr’23:145-6. Reorganization 


of education in the departments. J. J. 
Tigert. 
Affirmative References. 
Keith, J. A., and Bagley, W. C. The na- 
tion and the school. Macmillan. 1920. 


4.76: 
Atlantic monthly. Ap’20:528-38. Educat- 
ing the nation. F. E. Spaulding. 
Congressional record. My 21’21:1350-2. 
Federal aid to education. K. McKellar. 
F 12’21:3038-44. Department of edu- 
cation. Hoke Smith. 























Ja 31°21:2359-61. Department of edu- 
eation. Hoke Smith. 

Educational review. Je’22:102-9. Feder- 
al aid for education. P. H. Douglas. 


Ja’21:65-70. A reply to the arguments 
against the Smith-Towner bill. G. D. 
Strayer. 


N’20:271-84. Why the Smith-Towner 


bill should become a law. G. D. 
Strayer. 
Elementary school journal. <Ap’20:593-9. 


Why we need a secretary of education. 
G. D. Strayer. 

Farmer’s wife. 
eation bill. 


Mr’24. Sterling Reed edu- 

Ellis Meredith. 

Good housekeeping. F’24:35. Putting 
you in education. C. O. Williams. 

Journal of the national education assn. 
Je’23:23. State versus federal control. 
N’21:155-8. Education and the federal 

government. H. S. Magill. 
Ap’26:117-8. Hearings! Hearings! Hear- 
ings! 

National education association. Addresses 
and proceedings. 1924:254-65. Report 
of the legislative commission. G. D. 
Strayer. 

1922:1339-44. Need of a national or- 
ganization for educational service. O. 


M. Jones. 

1919:517-23. A national program for 
education. E. J. James. 

1919:514-17. A national program for 
education. C. N. A. Kendall. 


1919:654-8. Our 
H. S. Magill. 


legislative program. 


School and society. Ag 9’24:186-9. The 
department of education and relief. 
Ja 28’22:113-15. National leadership 


in education. 
D 30’°22:749-50. 
education. 
O 8’21:259-63. 


President Harding on 


Education and the fed- 
eral government. H. S. Magill. 
5’20:674-81. National leadership 
and national support for education. 
School life. Ja 15’21:8. Federal aid not 
federal control. 
Mr 1’20:15-6. For a secretary of edu- 
cation. W. C. Bagley. 
School review. D’21:726-8. <A_ petition 
for a federal department of education. 


Je 


Negative References. 


Congressional record. F 25’'26:4301-2. 
Proposed department of education. 
Je 26'22:10209-11. The Smith-Towner 


bill. C. T. Layton. 
F 12’21:3044-9. Department of educa- 
tion. W. H. King. 


Jl 22’21:11437-41. Administration by 
collective authority. W. H. King. 
My 22’20:7478-80. Against federal in- 

terference. 
Jl 29-19:3241-2. Department of educa- 
tion. C. S. Thomas. 


Current history magazine. S’24:926-31. 


Dangers of federalized education. J. H. 
Ryan. 
Educational review. My’22:402-11. Fed- 


eralization and state educational bank- 
ruptey. 


E. A. Fitzpatrick. 
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Ja’21:54-65. Why the Smith-Towner 
bill should not become a law. C. R. 
Mann. 

N’20:285-95. Arguments against the 


Smith-Towner bill. S. P. Capen. 
National education association. Addresses 
and proceedings. 1922:1335-7. The 
need of a national organization for edu- 


cational service. S. P. Capen. 
1922:1344-6. Need of a national organ- 
ization for educational service. W. A. 
Jessup. 
1920:444-9. A federal department of 
education. W. P. Burris. 
Outlook. Mr 10’26:358-9. A bureaucracy 


for our children. 

School and society. N 14’25:620-2. Shall 
we Prussianize American education? M. 
L. Bonham. 

Ag 9’24:186. Opposition to a federal 
department of education; views of 
President Lowell. 

O 25’19:495-8. The Smith-Towner edu- 
eation bill. W. P. Burris. 

School life. Mr 1’20:14. Against a sec- 
retary of education. W. P. Burris. 

Free material in favor of the education 
bill may be obtained in limited quantities 
from the following organizations: 

National committee for a department of 
education. 1 West Hill Place, Boston. 

National Education Association, 1201 
16th St. N. W., Washington, D. C. 

Schools entering the debate should sup- 
ply themselves with this material as far 
as possible, since so much of the material 
is in magazine form, it will be difficult to 
supply many duplicates. 





TRAVELING LIBRARY NOTES 


Librarians who wish the most desirable 
collections of Traveling Library books for 
this winter must order them early. We 
have new libraries of different kinds, but 
we do not expect them to last long after 
the early fall months. The best of the late 
novels, biography, travel, essays, plays, 
poetry and children’s books are in these 
libraries. 

Many of the books which were mention- 
ed and reviewed at the Itasca meeting are 
in our open shelf collection and we shall 
be glad to send them to the librarians who 
did not have an opportunity to examine 
them at that time. The last cumulation of 
the Standard Catalog Bi-Monthly has been 
sent to us and there are a number of 
copies waiting to be lent to librarians who 
are making out fall book orders. This 
list proves very helpful in the selection of 
books for smaller libraries and contains 
numerous reviews to aid in their choice. 

The most recent Reading with a Pur- 
pose booklet is by Frederick Logan Paxson, 
entitled The United States in Recent Times. 
Copies of this, together with all the others 
so far published and copies of all the 
books mentioned in all these courses of 
reading are on the Traveling Library 
shelves and may be borrowed by any libra- 
rian who has patrons interested in follow- 
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ing the suggested plans of study. 

Librarians may borrow freely from this 
department in planning their programs for 
Children’s Book Week. Many, no doubt, 
would be interested to send for Story Ter- 
race, written by Miss Frances E. Atchin- 
son, a children’s librarian in the Evans- 
ville, Indiana, public library. In the play 
appear the Dutch Twins, Little Boy Lost, 
Alice in Wonderland, Dr. Doolittle, Rip 
Van Winkle, Captain Kidd, Daniel Boone 
and other people dearly loved by children. 
The play costs fifty cents for a single copy 
and is published by the H. W. Wilson Com- 
pany. 

There is also a clever and humorous lit- 
tle piece of “library entertainment litera- 
ture,’’ written by Miss Anne Morris Boyd 
of the Illinois Library School faculty, 
ealled ‘‘Exit Miss Lizzie Cox; a bibliothe- 
rapeutie tragedy in one act.’’ This would 
be great fun for a small group of library- 
interested people to put on. It is also pub- 
lished by the Wilson Company at fifty 
cents. 

Do not forget to borrow from the Travel- 
Library our copies of the different maps— 
of adventure, good stories, of America’s 
making, ete. We also have numerous 
posters to be loaned, including one copy 
of a large picture, in soft colors, of three 
children on a picnic party, which we shall 
be glad to give to any library wishing it. 
It would make an attractive poster for a 
children’s corner. 

We are buying for our open shelf collec- 
tion from time to time the newer aud 
more expensive books of non-fiction which 
we hope the smaller libraries, with limited 
book funds, will borrow freely. Librari- 
ans often have a few patrons who wish 
these books, but not enough of them to 
justify buying the more expensive titles 
for their own library shelves. Do not turn 
these people away from the library unsatis- 
fied, but write to this department for any 
of the following books: 
























































NEW BOOKS TO BORROW FROM THE 
TRAVELING LIBRARY 
Fiction. 

Erskine, John. Private life of Helen of 
Troy. 

Lewis, Sinclair. Mantrap. 

Wharton, Edith. Here and beyond. 

Non-Fiction. 

Bainville, Jacques. History of France. 

Bishop, Joseph Bucklin. Theodore Roose- 
velt. 2 V. 

Brown, Charles Reynolds. These twelve; 
a study in temperament—of the apos- 
tles. 

Chandler, Joseph Everett. The colonial 
house. 

Chase, Stuart. Tragedy of waste. 

Clark, Austin Hobart. Animals of land 
and sea. 

Crumley, John Jackson. Constructive for- 
estry for the private owner. 

Drew, Elizabeth A. Modern novel; as- 
pects of contemporary fiction. 
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Fairchild, Henry Pratt. Melting pot mis- 
take. 

Ferris, Helen. Producing amateur enter- 
tainments. 

Jackson, Joseph Frances Ambrose. Devel- 
opment of American architecture, 1783- 
1830. 

Keyserling, Hermann Alexander. Travel 
diary of a philosopher. 2 vy. 

McCullough, Bruce Walker. Book of mod- 
ern essays. 

Martens, Frederick Herman. One thou- 
sand and one nights of opera. 

Mawer, Allen. The Vikings. 

Monroe, Harriet. Poets and their art. 

Muirhead, James Fullarton. American 
shrines on English soil. 

Nicholson, Kenyon. Appleton book of 
short plays. 

Paxson, Frederick Logan. Recent history 
of the United States. 

Pierce, Frederick. Understanding our 
children. 

Polo, Marco. Travels of Marco Polo; ed. 
by Manuel Komroff. 

Rickaby, Franz. Ballads and songs of the 
shanty-boy. 

Roberts, Edna H. How to know laces, 
with a postscript on embroideries. 

Rogers, Cameron. Magnificent idler; the 
story of Walt Whitman. 

Rosewater, Victor. Liberty bell; the story 
of this famous bell. 

Rossman, Earl. Black sunlight; uadvent- 
ure in Alaska. 

Russell, Bertrand Arthur William. Edu- 
cation and the good life. 

Schauffler, Robert Haven. Poetry cure; a 
pocket medicine chest of verse. 

Speakman, Harold. Here’s Ireland. 

Stephenson, George Malcolm. History of 
American immigration. 

Tai, Tse-Chien. Professional education 
for librarianship. 

Tugwell, Rexford Guy. American eco- 
nomic life. 

Send to the Traveling Library for: 

1. New books suggested for purchase. 
2. Reading with a Purpose courses and 
suggested books. 

Country Bookshelf books. 

300ks on the State Meeting lists. 

Material for Children’s Book Week. 

The maps of adventure, etc. 

Yearly cumulation of the Standard 
Catalog Bi-monthly. 

8. Suggestive lists of worthwhile chil- 

dren’s books. 

9. Traveling Library collections for use 

in schools, and public libraries. 
MILDRED L. METHVEN. 
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FREE HISTORICAL MATERIAL 

Librarians of public and school libraries 
and history teachers will be glad to secure 
free the material, in pamphlet form, pub- 
lished by the Great Northern Railway dur- 
ing the last two years. These booklets are 
most attractively illustrated, containing 
many unusual photographs, old plates, re- 
productions and maps. They deal with 

















such subjects as Frontier days along the 
upper Mississippi, the Lewis and Clark ex- 


pedition, Fort Union and its neighbors, Red. 


River trails and Historic northwest and 
adventure land. These pamphlets may also 
be borrowed from the Traveling Library. 





LIBRARIANS 


Adeline T. Davidson, librarian of the 
Duluth Public Library for the past three 
years, has resigned her position and leaves 
early in the fall to become librarian of the 
Public Library, East Orange, N. J. 

Edna G. Moore, state organizer of the 
N. Y. Library Extension Division, has been 
appointed librarian at Duluth, succeeding 
Miss Davidson. Miss Moore is a graduate 


of Otterbein College, Westerville, Ohio, 
and Albany Library School, 1915. She has 


been connected with the library staffs at 
Detroit, Portland, Ore., and Seattle. 

Nelle A. Olson, librarian at Buhl, has 
accepted a position as junior high school 
librarian in the Winnetka, IIl., school, and 
left August Ist. 

Wilda Barnes of Monmouth, IIl., has 
been elected librarian at Buhl. Miss Barnes 
is a graduate of the U. of Chicago, and be- 
sides several years of teaching experience, 
she has had a year’s experience in a college 
library, and four months in the Buhl Pub- 
lic Library. She took the summer course 
at the Wisconsin Library School this year. 
She is a sister of Clara Mae Barnes, gen- 
eral assistant and children’s librarian. 

Harriet Van Buren, librarian at Manka- 
to for the past two years, has resigned her 
position and was married August 16th to 
Mr. C. E. Dugan. She will make her home 
in North Mankato. 

Edith A. Rechcygl, Wisconsin Library 
School, 1918, formerly librarian at Antigo, 
Wis., who has been attending the Univer- 
sity of Minnesota, 1925-26, has been elect- 
ed librarian at Mankato, succeeding Miss 
Van Buren. 

Mary V. Hale, Miles City, Montana, a 
graduate of the University of Montana, has 
been elected librarian of the St. Cloud 
Public Library and began her work in Au- 
gust. She has had special training in 
library work and experience in extension 
and children’s work. Mrs. Marie E. 
Brick, the former librarian, has been 
made assistant librarian. 

Virginia Heston, librarian at Crookston 
for the past two years, resigned her posi- 
tion June 1st, and has been appointed head 
of the traveling library department in the 
state of Washington. 

Mrs. Clara Conway Bordwell, who was 
librarian at Stillwater before her mar- 
riage, and attended the Wisconsin Library 
School the past year, has been elected 
librarian at Crookston and began work 
August Ist. 

Ruth King, librarian at Cloquet, has re- 
signed her position and leaves September 
lst to accept a position as branch libra- 
rian at Tulsa, Oklahoma. 

Maud Grogan, New York Public Library, 
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Library School 1924-25, who has been in 
the Duluth Public Library as branch libra- 
rian and for the past year in charge of or- 
der work and business details, has been ap- 
pointed librarian at Cloquet. 

Alice Stearns, librarian of the public 
and school library at Montevideo, has re- 
signed to become school librarian at Al- 
bert Lea. 

Mabel Hanning of Preston will succeed 
Miss Stearns at Montevideo. 

Resignations from Minneapolis Public 
Library are Margaret A. Quinlan, who goes 
to Portland, Oregon, Public Library; Mar- 
garet Church, who goes to Library School; 
Mrs. Florence Mendenhall, who goes to the 
Superior Public Library, as_ children’s: 
librarian; Olea M. Solheim, who will con- 
tinue her college work and be at the Oak 
Street Station afternoons, Mrs. Dorothy 
McCarthy Murphy. 

New appointments are Leone Furtney, 
Western Reserve Library School, to the 
Children’s room at Central; Dorothy F. 
Ware, New York State Library School, to 
the Hosmer Branch, and Dorothy Gaffney, 
Children’s room at Franklin Branch. 

Mabel LeBorious, who has had a posi- 
tion in the Catalog division of the Library 
of Congress since last September, returned 
the end of June to the Catalog division of 
the St. Paul Public Library. 

Norma Herreid, Illinois Library School, 
1926, has been appointed general assistant 
in the public library at Chisholm, begin- 
ning August Ist. Winifred Lewis has been 
substituting in the library during the sum- 
mer. 

Mrs. Esther Friedman Brayden, Wiscon- 
sin Library School, 1921, who has been 
acting circulation librarian in Hibbing for 
the past three years, has been appointed 
reference assistant in the Duluth Public 
Library. 

Alice Lyons, formerly librarian at Evel- 
eth, was married in June to E. J. Levenlick 
of Madison, Wisconsin. 

Signa Niemi, children’s librarian at Evel- 
eth, has been appointed librarian of the 
McKinley School in Cleveland. 

Elizabeth Battin, Wisconsin Library 
School, 1926, was engaged for the summer 
months as a special cataloger in the Fari- 
bault Public Library. 

Mrs. Sara C. Thompson of Minneapolis 
has been appointed children’s librarian at 
Rochester, beginning July Ist. 

Gratia Dinsmore, who attended the Uni- 
versity Summer School, will be in charge 
of children’s work in the Owatonna Public 
Library beginning September Ist. 

Mrs. Mary Campbell, a former teacher 
and assistant in the school library, has 
been appointed assistant in the public 
library at South St. Paul. 

John Talman, for the past 18 years 
newspaper librarian of the Minnesota His- 
torical Society, resigned August 1st and 
will make his home with his daughter in 
Portland, Oregon. Mr. Talman was a 
pioneer newspaper man in St. Paul, and 














during his service, the newspaper collec- 
tion has grown greatly in extent and in 
usefulness to the society and the state. 

Roy Swanson, a graduate of the Univer- 
sity of Minnesota, who has specialized in 
American history and has had library and 
newspaper experience, succeeds Mr. Tal- 
man as newspaper librarian. 

Miss Baldwin spoke at the First Annual 
Women’s Camp at the Northwest School 
of Agriculture at Crookston on June 24th, 
and had an exhibit of books from the 
Country Book-shelf and also Children’s 
books. <A talk on County Libraries was 
given at the Recreational Institute of the 
St. Louis County Club at Island Lake, near 
Hibbing on July 10th. 





NEWS FROM PUBLIC LIBRARIES 

NOTE—lItems of news for this column are 
solicited from all libraries in the _ state. 
These should be real news items, indicating 
some progress, or new plan which may be 
suggestive to other libraries. Notes should 
be sent to the Director of Libraries by the 
15th of the month preceding each issue of 
the bulletin, which appears quarterly in 
March, June, September and December. 

Anoka—Two musical and dramatic pro- 
grams were put on in May for the benefit 
of the library, the net proceeds being about 
$100. 

Austin—The monthly reports of the 
library show special activity in the work 
with children during the summer. The 
weekly story-hour held on the library lawn 
has been very popular. To make the 
stories more realistic, the children act 
them in pantomine. 

A group of books on nature study has 
been lent to the Girl Reserves’ camp. Boy 
Seouts who are working for their Eagle 
badges have been given instruction in book 
binding and mending. 

Bemidji—The tourist season brings 
transients to the library from many states. 
An average of 7 to 9 ecards are issued 
weekly during the summer months. A 
deposit of $1.00 is required, which is re- 
funded when the visitor leaves. 

Buhil—Improvements during the past 
year include new casement cloth curtains 
for all rooms on the upper floor, floors re- 
finished, and two new filing cases for pict- 
ures and clippings. The rooms on the low- 
er floor were redecorated last fall. 

Cambridge—On Sunday afternoon, July 
18th, the Isanti County Library Voluntary 
Committee held a mass meeting in Cam- 
bridge high school auditorium. The pro- 
gram opened with invocation, scripture 
reading and music. Miss Baldwin of the 
Library Division explained the County 
library system and its advantages over a 
small library in each community. Rev. O. 
A. Henry of the Lutheran church intro- 
duced Rev. C. A. Wendell, who gave an in- 
spiring talk on the uses of books. 

Chisholm—The annual report of the 
public library has been printed in a folder 
giving a summary of the various activities 
and statistical tables. 

Cloquet—The Shaw Memorial library 
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was closed in June while the building wag 
redecorated. 
Duluth—The library has circulated 252.- 


466 books since January 1st, an increase 


in circulation for the first six months of 
14,081. 

The apprentice course of eight weeks 
has been conducted during July and Av- 
gust. Of the class of six, four have been 
pages in the library, one has had several 
months in a business college and one is qa 
graduate of a normal school, who has 
taught one year. 

It is expected that the new Lester Park 
Branch Library, costing 317,000, will be 
finished and ready for use by the last of 
August. 

The staff has contributed $69.50 to the 
American Library Association anniversary 
fund. 

As a part of the library’s observance of 
the fiftieth anniversary of the A. L. A, 
three exhibits showing library service in 
Duluth were prepared by the staff and dis- 
played in different parts of the city from 
Morgan Park to Lester Park in windows 
of seven business firms. 

One exhibit represented, on a contour 
map of Duluth, the location of the main 
library, the four branches and fifty-two 
stations in schools, factories, firehouses, 
hospitals, ete. With this were displayed 
a brief history of the library from its first 
beginnings up to today, and a_ poster 
showed how the circulation of books had 
increased in the last twenty-five years. 

A miniature Duluth public library and 
public school building with dolls represent- 
ing grown-ups and boys and girls coming 
and going, suggested in a graphic way, in 
the second exhibit, that the public library 
may be a continuation school for any one 
desirous of going on with his education 
after his formal education is over. Post- 
ers told what the library had to offer him. 
A number of Reading with a Purpose 
Courses were displayed. 

An exhibit of 100 children’s books valu- 
able in the developing of character was 
the third with the caption, ‘‘The Public 
Library Provides Inspirational Reading for 
Your Children.” A part of this exhibit 
was Abraham Lincoln’s library, the five 
books which influenced him as a boy. 

The two local dailies have each run an 
editorial bearing on the 50th anniversary 
of the A. L. A. and stressing the develop- 
ment of the local library, as well as news 
items on the exhibits. 

Eveleth—The children’s room has been 
moved to the small clubroom in the base- 
ment and new book’ stacks and filing cab- 
inets have been added to the main floor. 

Farmington—The village council voted 
$100 to the Commercial club for library 
purposes. 

Fergus Falls—The library has recently 
closed a remarkable year of work. The 
gain in circulation was well over 3,000. 
Reading rooms have been thronged daily; 
many needed reference books have been 
purchased; the pamphlet collection has 
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been enlarged; the Children’s Department 
has been extensively patronized, and the 
outlook for increased usefulness is decid- 
edly promising. Several vacation Hbra- 
ries have been given out this summer. 
These consist of four volumes of fiction 
and two of non-fiction, and can be kept six 
weeks on payment of a fee of 25 cents. 

Glenwood—A library benefit tea and 
musical program was given by the Civic 
Club at the library clubrooms. Living 
pictures with musical settings represented 
scenes in a woman’s life from childhood 
to old age. 

Granite Falls—The library was classi- 
fied and shelf-listed the first week in Au- 
gust by Mildred Methven of the Library 
Division. There are about 3,000 unusual- 
ly well-selected volumes. 

Hallock — The Woman’s Community 
Club has undertaken the establishment of 
a public library. 

Hibbing—Owing to a reduction in the 
budget, the men’s reading room in South 
Hibbing was closed June Ist. 

Hopkins—The library was closed 
two weeks for repairs. The walls were re- 
decorated, woodwork painted and new 
shelves added. 

Le Sueur—The library has been remov- 
ed to rooms in the City Hall, in connection 
with the rest room. Heat and light are 
furnished and the librarian will be paid 
by the city council. 

Mankato—A branch has been opened in 
West Mankato in a vacant city building, 
formerly used as a fire station. The sta- 
tion is open three times a week, one eve- 
ning and two afternoons. On the opening 
day 66 books were lent and thirty-three 
new cards issued. 

Minneapolis—Roosevelt branch, which 
has been in the Roosevelt high school, will 
move into a new building opposite the 
high school in the early fall. A new addi- 
tion is being built on the Sumner Branch, 
to which the Children’s Room will be 
moved. 


Moorhead—tThe library was closed this 
summer while the building was redecorat- 
ed. The librarian writes that she took 
advantage of this opportunity to get at the 
storerooms and weed out unused material. 

North Mankato—A handsome oak table 
has been presented to the public library in 
the new municipal building by Prof. C. E. 
Ball. 

Olivia—The library has received a dona- 
tion of $100 from the Community Club, 
part proceeds from the bowling alley. 


Owatonna — Arrangements have been 
made for traveling library stations in the 
towns of Ellendale and Medford. In Ellen- 
dale the library is located in the postoffice, 
with a high school girl in charge, and in 
Medford at the general store, with a high 
school boy in charge. Both these libraries 
are open three evenings in the week. Much 
better results are obtained than when the 
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busy postmaster or storekeeper looks after 
the library as a side issue. At Blooming 
Prairie the library is a part of the high 
school collection, which is open to the pub- 
lic three evenings a week. 

A house-to-house survey has been un- 
dertaken to ascertain who is not using the 
library, and results are already evident. 


Paynesville—Mrs. Bessie Anderson has 
presented a gift of 65 volumes as a me- 
morial to her mother, Mrs. H. M. Haines. 
The books consist of reference works and 
standard authors. 


Rochester—A ‘‘Parnassus on Wheels” 
has visited Rochester this summer in the 
form of a circulating library of 150 vol- 
umes carried from playground to play- 
ground on the running board of the school 
nurse’s car. The service was given every 
two weeks. : 


St. Paul—In the interest of stimulating 
summer reading on the part of high school 
pupils, the librarian met in conference 
with the superintendent and high school 
principals early in May. At this meeting 
the superintendent authorized the giving 
of credit in English classes for books read 
during vacation, and principals of the Cen- 
tral, Mechanie Arts and Johnson high 
schools agreed to put the plan in operation 
at once. 

The St. Paul Public Library at the be- 
ginning of the school year will open an in- 
termediate department to be located in the 
general circulation room. Lillian Rein- 
holdson will be in immediate charge. 

Elizabeth G. Dennis has added to her 
valuable series of bibliographical lists one 
on pre-historic times. These lists, which 
are for use of teachers in the grade schools, 
are very thorough and exhaustive, covering 
not only books, but chapters in books and 
articles in periodicals. 


Sandstone—The library was closed for 
two weeks while new steel walls and ceil- 
ing were put in. 


South St. Paul—A bond issue of $25,- 
000 was carried at the June primary, con- 
ditioned on the raising of $20,000 from 
other sources. The American Legion con- 
ducted the campaign, and the full amount 
necessary is assured. The building will be 
the Soldiers’ Memorial for the county and 
it is hoped that the cornerstone may be 
laid on Armistice Day. 


Stillwater—A summer reading circle 
was organized for the fifth to eighth grades. 
A reading circle pin is given to every mem- 
ber when 100 credits have been obtained. 
A certificate is given when 200 credits are 
obtained. The second year honor cer- 
tificate will be issued during Children’s 
Book Week. 

Wadena—A new and enthusiastic jani- 
tor has beautified the library with window 
boxes in which he takes great pride. 

Warren—The Mothers’ Club contributed 
$10 to the library fund. 
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SCHOOL LIBRARIES DEPARTMENT 





MINNESOTA EDUCATION ASSOCIATION 
SCHOOL LIBRARY SECTION 


Tentative Program 
November 5, 1926 


9:00- 9:30—General business meeting. 


9:30-11:45—Round table (Designed for 
Teacher Librarians with- 
out training. ) 

Book selection for high 
schools. 

Book selection for grades. 

Steps in organizing the 
library. 

Instruction in the use of the 
library. 

Reference helps. 

Books for teachers. 

Book repair and _ prepara- 
tion of books for the 
shelves. 

9:30-11:45—Round table (For full-time 
librarians. ) 

Student assistants. 

The contract method ap- 
plied to library instruc- 
tion. 

Recent reference material 
for high schools. 

Recent reference material 
for grades. 

New periodicals and chang- 
es in older ones. 

New home reading books 
for high schools. 

New home reading books 
for the grades. 

Books for teachers. 

12:15- 2:30—Luncheon at the Angus Ho- 
tel. Election of officers 
and three-minute talks on 
library experiences. 

2:30— Joint meeting of the Eng- 
lish, Public Speaking and 
School Library Section. 
(The speakers for this 
are to be decided upon 
later.) 





IMPORTANT HIGH SCHOOL CATALOG 


The H. W. Wilson Co., N. Y., has issued 
the first volume of the Standard Catalog 
for High School Libraries. 

This is a very excellent tool that every 
high school of any size should secure. Ask 
for prospectus of part one and price. 





NEWS FROM SCHOOL LIBRARIES 


(Items for this column are urgently re- 
quested from all school libraries and pub- 
lic libraries doing school work. Pass on 
your ideas. ) 

Duluth.—Adeline T. Davidson, librarian 
of Duluth Public Library, makes the fol- 
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lowing report on work with schools during 
the school year of 1925-26: 
Circulation of Classroom libra- 





ries in 12 schools ........ 16,110 
Circulation in Deposit stations 

oR. T GOMOONE. oo 6 ci eek oe 22,381 

UND oko io RR we 38,491 


The library in the Washburn School, in 
charge of Mrs. Warren Green, has a par- 
ticularly fine record. The library was open 
only 27 days during 7 months, but the 
average number of books circulated per 
pupil for the year was over 15. The total 
number of registered borrowers was 358, 
and the total circulation 5,394. 

1,011 books sent out to teachers for 
their reference use. No circulation rec- 
ords. 

Instruction in the use of libraries was 
given to 2,826 pupils in nine public and 
parochial grade and junior high schools. 

Long Prairie—The library at Long Prai- 
rie high school has a collection of more 
than 4,000 volumes, including a large num- 
ber of reference books and fiction for both 
children and adults. There are 28 current 
magazines and during the past year the 
library has added a large number of sub- 
stantially bound volumes which include, 
Literary Digest, Atlantic Monthly, Review 
of Reviews, Outlook, National Geographic, 
World’s Work, Century and Current His- 
tory. The Literary Digests are of special 
value due to the fact that they are com- 
plete from 1914 through 1925 and there- 
fore are of great worth for reference work. 

Mankato—With $900 worth of new 
books ordered, accommodation is being 
created at the high school library for the 
additional reading matter. 

Two catalog cabinets are being install- 
ed, one a nine-tray and the other a two- 
tray cabinet. More bookcases also are be- 
ing built. 

The work of Miss Esther F. Morris, high 
school librarian, is receiving the commen- 
dation of school leaders. There is notably 
more outside reading being done by stu- 
dents. 

Moorhead Teachers’ College—‘‘We have 
had a very interesting summer session and 
feel that the work in the library has been 
the best of any year. There has been a 
great deal of reading done (outside of as- 
signments) and a large number of books 
have been loaned for the remainder of the 
summer. We had a book exhibit one week 
which was very successful.”’ 

Owatonna—The following letter was 
sent to all graduates in Steele County. En- 
closed with each was the post card, ‘‘Buried 
treasures in Public Libraries.”’ 

Dear Graduate: 
The Owatonna Public Library congratu- 
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lates you upon the successful completion 
of your school course. We hope that you 
may continue your education in college but 
if college is denied you for any reason, al- 
low us to recommend a source of liberal 
education which may be had for the ask- 
ing. Every city and almost every small 
town now has a Publie Library (the Peo- 
ple’s University). It is the Public Library 
that can help you to any course of reading 
or study that you may elect. The Owa- 
tonna Public Library extends to you a cor- 
dial invitation to make use of its cultural 
and practical resources. 
MAUD VAN BUREN, Librarian. 

Rochester—Sincere appreciation was ex- 
pressed in the school paper published by 
the Trinity Lutheran School, of a traveling 
library furnished by the public library. 
Two pupils were in charge, and books were 
lent according to the Public Library rules. 

St. Cloud—A large number of books 
have been donated to the Technical High 
School Library by Hon. Harold Knutson, 
representative to congress, through the ef- 
forts of Supt. R. H. Brown. 

Waseca—Through the combined efforts 
of the Civic Improvement League and the 
Board of Education, the school library 
will be kept open during the greater part 
of the summer vacation. The Improvement 
League appropriated $100 for this work, 
and the School Board will appropriate 
some $150 for the same purpose. Miss 
Ruth Labbitt, the librarian who has been 
in charge during the school year, will re- 
main on duty during the vacation, and dur- 
ing the time will catalog the 3,500 vol- 
umes now in the library. Miss Labbitt 
will be able to direct the reading of the 
boys and girls along the most advantageous 
lines, and she will gladly confer at any 
time with the parents and others interest- 
ed relative to children’s vacation reading. 





SCHOOL LIBRARIANS 


Mary L. Ober, a graduate of the Univer- 
sity of Minnesota and of the Library School 
at Chautauqua, has been elected librarian 
at Duluth Teachers’ College, succeeding 
Ruth Ely, who resigned in the spring on 
account of her health. Miss Ober was 
school librarian at Nashwauk, 1921-1923, 
and since that time at Anderson Memorial 
Library, Emporia College, Emporia, Kan- 
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Mildred L. Engstrom, Wisconsin Library 
School, 1926, has been appointed assistant 
librarian at the State Teachers’ College, 
Winona. 

Sister Marie Cecilia Marzolf, who kas 
been at the New York State Library School 
the past year, returns to St. Catherine's 
College, St. Paul, as librarian. 

Ruth Weeding of Hibbing, who received 
her degree of B. S. in library work at the 
University of Washington, has been ap- 
pointed school and public librarian at 
Nashwauk. 

Blanche Spooner, school librarian at Al- 
bert Lea, will be librarian of one of the 
Junior High Schools in St. Paul the coming 
year. 

Alice Stearns, formerly librarian at 
Montevideo, will be school librarian at Al- 
bert Lea the coming year. 

Mrs. Anna Marie Skabo, Albany Library 
School, 1924, who has been head cataloger 
in the library of the University of North 
Dakota the past year, has been appointed 
assistant librarian at Carleton Collegé, and 
will have charge of classes in Library 
Science. 

Bessie Magahay, school librarian at Fari- 
bault, has resigned her position and will 
be married in the fall to Mr. Walter Allen 
of Detroit, Michigan. 

Beulah Larson, a graduate of Lawrence 
College, Appleton, Wisconsin, with library 
training in the Stevens Point, Wisconsin, 
Normal School, who has been assistant in 
the Normal School Library at Stevens 
Point for the past two years, bas been ap- 
pointed school librarian at Faribault. 

Helen Perry, formerly school librarian 
at Chisholm, will be librarian of the Cen- 
tral High Sehool, Duluth. 

Hazel Roche, a graduate of the Univer- 
sity of California Library School and for 
the past two years librarian of the Ele- 
mentary Schools at Fullerton, California, 
has been elected school librarian at Biwa- 
bik. 

Three students of the Summer School, 
1926, have received appointments as fol- 
lows: 

Blanche Aust, School librarian, Buhl. 

Dorothy Cornwell, School librarian, Chis- 

holm. 

Anne Studnicka, Teacher-librarian, 
Mountain Iron. 








